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THE TRAIL OF THE ASTORIANS 

By Rev. J. Neilson Barry, Baker, Oregon 

Two famishing white men were eagerly searching among 
the debris of a deserted Indian camping ground for some mor- 
sel of food that may have been left behind, and were vainly 
endeavoring to swallow some dry fish bones which they had 
pounded between stones. The men were utterly destitute, as 
treacherous Indians had robbed them of everything, including 
all their clothing, and they were now starving in a trackless 
wilderness after having journeyed an entire year since they 
had left the last frontier habitation of a white man. 

One of these two men was Ramsay Crooks, a partner of John 
Jacob Astor in the Pacific Fur Company. He had left St. Louis 
with the overland expedition to Astoria, but had become so en- 
feebled from hunger and privations that he had been unable 
to keep up with the main party, so, with five others equally 
debilitated, he had been painfully struggling through the snow 
along their route, under such vicissitudes of sufferings that 
four of his companions had been unable to continue the journey, 
and now, with one comrade, he was on the verge of perishing 
from destitution. 

It is an illustration of the wonderful development of civil- 
ization in the West that in later years through transcontinental 
trains, with Pullmans and dining cars, ran along the very route 
on which this man so nearly lost his life, while his son, Col. 
William Crooks, was the assistant to the president of that rail- 
road. 
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A traveler on the observation car of a through Pullman train 
who sees the pine-clad mountains, and the sagebrush plains, 
with the wonderful transformation which is taking place wher- 
ever civilization has gained a foothold, must naturally feel an 
interest in the story of the first travelers through this region, 
so charmingly told by Washington Irving in "Astoria," which 
was written in part at the home of Ramsay Crooks in St. Louis. 

The attempt in 1811 of an American corporation, the Pacific 
Fur Company, to establish Astoria as a trading post at the 
mouth of the Columbia River in Oregon, was of far-reaching 
consequences, as it became one, basis for the claim to the Ore- 
gon country as part of the territory of the United States. 

The overland expedition to Astoria under Wilson Price Hunt 
did much to increase the knowledge of what had been an un- 
explored wilderness, and contributed to the ultimate discovery 
of that natural highway between the Mississippi and the Pacific, 
which became the route of the trappers, and in later years 
"The Old Oregon Trail" of the emigrants, and is now used 
by the trunk line of a transcontinental railway system. 

The chief natural features along the route of the Astorians 
have remained unaltered, although irrigation has produced an 
almost miraculous change in parts of the desolate wilderness, 
such as that around "Caldron Linn," now Milner, Idaho, which 
has become like an immense garden. A network of railroads 
now covers what was formerly a trackless wild, while through- 
out the region, where no foot of white man had ever trodden, 
are now scattered a steadily increasing multitude of towns and 
cities, with all the adjuncts of modern civilization that they 
imply. 

It was the view from the Pullman car that first caused the 
writer of this article to desire to learn the stories that must lie 
behind the outward scenes, and later the fertile Baker valley 
at the foot of the beautiful Elkhorn range was recognized as 
the "fine level valley" and "chain of woody mountains" men- 
tioned in "Astoria." 

The thought that here had actually trodden the footsteps of 
the half famished, but resolute, band of explorers, aroused the 
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desire to identify other portions of their trail, and so for several 
years every fact that might throw light upon the subject was 
eagerly sought. Through the courtesy of Gen. H. M. Chit- 
tenden in lending manuscript notes used in the preparation of 
his most valuable work, the "American Fur Trade of the Far 
West," and with much assistance from Mr. T. C. Elliott, of 
Walla Walla, Wash., and from very many others, the entire 
route has been approximately ascertained. 

The first stage of the journey was along well known water- 
ways. Mr. Hunt and Mr. McKenzie started from Montreal, 
Canada, in July, 1810, and went by way of the Ottawa River 
and Georgian Bay to Mackinaw, Mich., where they obtained 
recruits for the expedition. Crossing Lake Michigan, they 
went by Green Bay across Wisconsin, by the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin Rivers, to the Mississippi, down which they sailed to St. 
Louis, Mo., where they arrived September 3rd, 1810 (Chap- 
ter 13). 

Having obtained recruits, they left St. Louis October 21st, 
and ascended the Missouri River to near the present site of 
St. Joseph, Mo., where the expedition went into winter quar- 
ters, while Mr. Hunt returned to St. Louis. (Chapter 14.) 

Mr. Hunt, with additional recruits, left St. Louis March 12th, 
1811, and having passed St, Charles, Mo., saw the famous 
hunter, Daniel Boone, at La Charette, near Marthasville, War- 
ren County, Missouri. At Fort Osage, near Sibley, Mo., he 
was met by a detachment of the expedition under Ramsay 
Crooks, who was destined, upon his return journey from As- 
toria, to taste bread at this place for the first time in nearly 
a year. (Chapter 15.) 

Having rejoined the expedition near St. Joseph, Mo., Mr. 
Hunt started April 21st and, following the route of Lewis and 
Clark, ascended the Missouri, passing the mouth of the Platte 
River and the present site of Omaha, little knowing how much 
time and suffering would have been saved if he had abandoned 
the river at that point and struck westward across the country. 
Continuing up the Missouri, they passed the hill, on the Ne- 
braska side of the river, a short distance below Sioux City, 
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Iowa, where Blackbird, the noted chief, was buried ; his skull 
is now in the National Museum at Washington, D. C. (Chap- 
ter 16.) 

The Niobrara River, Nebraska, then called the Quicourt, was 
passed on May 24th, and near Chamberlain, S. D., Mr. Hunt 
held a parley with the Indians. (Chapter 18.) 

On June 2nd a massacre by Indians was narrowly averted 
near Cul de Sac Island, and the next day the Astorians were 
overtaken near Dorion Island by Manuel Lisa, of the Missouri 
Fur Company, who had left St. Louis after Mr. Hunt had as- 
cended the Missouri some two hundred and forty miles, and 
who for two months had been making a strenuous race of 
eleven hundred and fifty miles in order to have the protection 
of the Astorians while passing this dangerous part of the river. 
(Chapter 19.) 

On June 11th Mr. Hunt camped near Ashby Island, and the 
next day arrived at the Arickara village, some eight or ten miles 
above the mouth of Grand River, S. D., then called Big River, 
thirteen hundred and forty-three miles from St. Louis. (Chap- 
ter 20.) 

The second stage of the journey was by horseback across a 
difficult part of the country, as they abandoned the route of 
Lewis and Clark up the Missouri River for fear of the Black- 
foot Indians. The expedition, consisting of sixty-four persons, 
left the Arickara village July 18th, and, having followed the 
present course of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Rail- 
way for a short distance, they turned toward the southwest, 
passing through Corson, Perkins and Harding Counties, S. D. 
(Chapters 23, 24 and 25.) 

On August 13th Mr. Hunt altered his course to the west- 
ward, and entering what is now Montana, reached the Little 
Missouri River near the present site of Ericson, Custer County, 
Montana. ( Chapter 25. ) 

Having crossed the Little Missouri, Mr. Hunt attempted to 
continue westward, but was prevented by the Powder River 
Mountains, which were formerly included under the general 
designation, Black Hills. Turning to the southwest, he passed 
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near the present site of Alzada, Custer County, Montana, into 
what is now Crook County, Wyoming, where on August 17th 
he caught sight of Cloud Peak of the Big Horn range. (Chap- 
ter 26.) 

Following the ridge between the watershed of the Powder 
River and the Belle Fourche fork of the Cheyenne in Crook 
County, Wyoming, they probably crossed the present line of 
the Burlington & Missouri River Railway in the neighborhood 
of Gillette. On August 24th they reached the Powder River 
near the mouth of Pumpkin Creek, Johnson County, Wyoming. 
This valley was a "hunter's paradise," and was later a favorite 
wintering place for trappers on account of the abundance of 
game. Continuing onward along Powder River and Nine- 
Mile Creek, they camped near the present site of Mayoworth, 
Johnson County, Wyoming, at the foot of the peak known as 
the Horn. (Chapter 27.) 

Although much uneasiness had been felt in regard to Rose, 
their renegade interpreter, he performed a very valuable ser- 
vice in showing to them the Indian trail across the Big Horn 
range, by the middle fork of Powder River and Beaver Creek, 
which is still used as a highway. (Chapter 28.) 

Having crossed the Big Horn Mountains, they descended 
Little Canyon Creek and encamped September 6th near the 
present town of Redbank, Big Horn County, Wyoming. Cross- 
ing the divide to the valley of Badwater Creek, Fremont County, 
Wyoming, they followed that stream to its junction with Wind 
River, which they ascended, passing the site of Riverton on 
the Wyoming & Northwestern Railway. They continued up 
Wind River past the fork near Circle, Fremont County, Wy- 
oming, and near Union turned off on the beaten Indian trail, 
which is now a public highway, and crossed Union Pass, from 
the summit of which they saw the Tetons. Keeping to the 
southwest, they reached Green River (Spanish River), which 
they followed a short distance, camping September 17th oppo- 
site Gros Ventre Peak, near Kendall, Uinta County, Wyoming, 
going from there to the north fork of Beaver Creek, where 
they spent five days. (Chapter 29.) 
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Crossing a divide, they reached Hoback's River, named from 
John Hohack, one of the hunters with the Astorians. This 
they followed to its junction with the Snake River, a short dis- 
tance above the Grand Canyon. (Chapter 30.) 

Having detached Carson and three other hunters on Septem- 
ber 28th, they forded the Snake and were led by Indian guides 
along the trail, which is now a public highway, across the Teton 
Pass into Pierre's Hole, the valley of the Teton River, Fremont 
County, Idaho. On October 8th they arrived at the deserted 
post called Henry's Fort, which consisted of the first buildings 
intended for permanent occupancy that had been erected by 
white men within the Oregon country, and seem to have been 
a short distance below St. Anthony, Idaho, on the north, or 
Henry, fork of the Snake River. (Chapter 31.) 

Here they began the third stage of their journey in canoes, 
which they had constructed, since they most unfortunately 
abandoned their horses under the impression that they were 
near Astoria and could navigate the Snake River. Having de- 
tached Mr. Miller and four hunters, they embarked at Fort 
Henry October 19th and the same day passed the mouth of 
the south fork of the Snake River, which they termed Mad 
River. On October 21st they portaged around Idaho Falls, 
the Blackfoot Mountains being on their left, and on the 24th 
reached American Falls, which are said to have been so named 
at a later day by the Canadians with the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, because a party of American trappers, descending the 
river, came unexpectedly to the cataract and were swept over 
and perished. The Oregon Short Line Railway now crosses 
the river at this point. On October 28th the Astorians met 
disaster at Caldron Linn, the present site of the dam of the 
Twin Falls irrigation system at Milner, Idaho. (Chapter 32.) 

Further navigation of the Snake River being impossible, 
the surplus goods were placed in caches on the north side of 
the river, opposite Milner, and the expedition divided into sev- 
eral detachments and began on foot the fourth stage of their 
j ourney. ( Chapter 33. ) 
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The exploring parties under John Reed and Robert Mo 
Lellan having united, they followed along the north or right 
bank of the Snake River to the canyon below Weiser, Idaho, 
where they were overtaken by the detachment under Donald 
McKenzie. The Snake River from this point to near Lewiston, 
Idaho, flows through a region of precipitous mountains, in- 
cluding the almost impassable range called the Seven Devils. 
Even to the present time no wagon road has been constructed 
across this difficult country, which is aptly described as being 
"on edge." The gorge, through which the Snake River flows, 
being only surpassed by the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 
In some way McKenzie and his ten companions succeeded in 
crossing this region in twenty-one days, and possibly ascended 
Captain John Creek and crossed a shoulder of Craig's Moun- 
tain to the headwaters of Sweetwater Creek, near Waha, Nez 
Perce County, Idaho, where they found wild horses grazing. 
Making their way to the Clearwater, near Lapwai, they reached 
the Snake River near Lewiston, Idaho, being again on the route 
of Lewis and Clark, which they followed, descending the Snake 
through Washington to the Columbia, and down that river to 
Astoria, where they arrived January 18th, 1812. (Chapter 
38.) 

The main body of the expedition left at "Caldron Linn," 
Milner, Idaho, consisted chiefly of Canadians, as most of the 
American hunters had been detached, which contributed to 
their subsequent suffering from scarcity of provisions. Having 
divided into two parties, they set out November 9th. The group 
on the north side of the Snake River under Wilson Price Hunt 
followed along the river through Lincoln and Elmore Coun- 
ties, Idaho, and camped November 18th in Ada County, oppo- 
site the present site of Grand View, and south of Cinder Cone, 
or Kuna Butte, which is a well known landmark in that vi- 
cinity. The "rimrock" in that vicinity is now still destitute of 
sagebrush. Leaving the river, they followed an Indian trail 
across a section destitute of water until the recent introduction 
of irrigation. Crossing the route of the present Oregon Short 
Line Railroad near Orchard station, they reached the Boise 
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River a short distance below the present city of Boise. It 
was on this river that Reed, Dorian and others were subse- 
quently massacred by Indians, of which an account is given 
in Chapter 51, and the river was in consequence called 
Reed's River in the early days. Although the Astorians 
suffered greatly for lack of water on their way from the 
Snake to the Boise River, yet it was fortunate that they 
took this route, as it enabled them to procure some horses, 
without which many would probably have subsequently per- 
ished in the Snake River canyon. Following the Boise 
River along the route, in later days, of the "Old Oregon 
Trail," toward Malheur Butte, subsequently a well known 
landmark, they reached the Snake near where Fort Boise stood 
in after years. Turning northward, they followed along the 
present route of the Oregon Short Line down along the Snake, 
crossing the Payette and Weiser Rivers near the present towns 
with those same names. Little realizing that there was a nat- 
ural route used by the Indians between this point and the Co- 
lumbia, they continued down the Snake and entered the canyon 
November 27th. Traveling then became excessively arduous, 
but they still continued onward until December 5th, when they 
had probably reached near the present line dividing Washington 
and Adams Counties, Idaho. (Chapter 34.) 

The detachment under Ramsay Crooks left "Caldron Linn," 
Milner, Idaho, November 9th and, following along the left or 
south side of the Snake River, through Twin Falls and Owyhee 
Counties, Idaho, they entered what is now Malheur County, 
Oregon. Continuing northward along the Snake River, they 
passed near where Huntington, Baker County, is now situated, 
and then followed along the present line of the Northwestern 
Railroad to probably a short distance beyond Homestead, Baker 
County, Oregon, where they were forced to turn back and re- 
trace their steps. While ascending back up the river they came, 
December 6th, to a point opposite to where Mr. Hunt was on 
the Idaho side. When he had learned through Mr. Crooks 
of the impassable nature of the canyon, his party also turned 
back and retraced their steps southward up the river. (Chap- 
ter 35.) 
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The two companies of half famished travelers struggled 
along on opposite sides of the Snake until they emerged into 
the open country. Mr. Hunt, on the Idaho side, found an 
Indian camp, near where Weiser now stands, where he for- 
tunately was able to obtain an Indian guide to lead him along 
the natural highway across the Blue Mountains to the Colum- 
bia, a route first used by the Indians and later forming part of 
the old Oregon Trail, and now traversed by the main line of the 
Oregon- Washington Railway. Having constructed a canoe of 
horse-skin, Mr. Hunt's party crossed to the Oregon side of the 
river, probably in the vicinity of Olds Ferry, Idaho. (Chapter 
36.) 

Leaving the Snake River December 24th, they passed the 
present site of Huntington, Ore., and ascended Burnt River, 
which is called Woodville Creek in Chapter 44. The Canadian 
Carriere gave out and had to be placed on a horse, probably 
near Durkee, Baker County, Oregon. On December 28th they 
reached Powder River and encamped near Baker. A promi- 
nent peak of the "chain of woody mountains/' the beautiful 
Elkhorn Range, has been recently named Hunt Mountain in 
honor of the leader of this expedition. Continuing northward 
along Baker Valley, the party camped near the present site 
of the village of North Powder, Union County, where the 
Dorion baby was born. This was the first child with the blood 
of the white race in its veins to be born on the "Old Oregon 
Trail." 

Following the Powder River along the line of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad to where the river enters the canyon, 
above Thief Valley, they turned off among the hills toward 
Telocaset, Union County, when La Bonte gave out, and was 
placed upon a horse, while Mr. Hunt shouldered his pack. This 
was one of the eight white men with this expedition who subse- 
quently became permanent settlers in Oregon. Having reached 
the now famous Grand Ronde Valley, the party camped near 
the present site of Union, near Hot Lake, which is described 
in Chapter 44. 
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It is still possible to almost locate the spot from which the 
Indians pointed out the gap, near La Grande, through which 
they must pass, where it becomes visible, around a point of a 
hill, from the road between Union and Cove. Crossing the 
Grand Ronde Valley, they passed near the present site of La 
Grande, and ascended along Tillakum Creek to the summit of 
the Blue Mountains, near Kamela. 

The following day, January 7th, the little Dorion baby ended 
its brief life of arduous traveling, and its unmarked grave is 
probably somewhere near Duncan Station, and near where, on 
a later occasion, Madame Dorian hid her other two children, 
while she crawled on her hands and knees, from hunger and 
exhaustion, to seek for food and succor. 

The old Indian trail, which the travelers undoubtedly were 
following, reaches the Umatilla River near Thorn Hollow Sta- 
tion, and it was near here that poor Carriere disappeared for- 
ever. Following down along the Umatilla River, the explorers 
passed the site of Pendleton, and later turned from the river 
and struck across country to the Columbia, which they reached 
between Wallula, Wash., and Umatilla, Ore. 

They were then once more on the route of Lewis and Clark, 
for the first time since leaving the Arickara village in South 
Dakota six months before. Crossing to the north side of the 
Columbia, into what is now Washington, they followed down 
the river along the present route of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway, to the noted Indian village of Wishram, which 
still exists near the station unfortunately named Spedis, since 
the ancient name, so well known in history, would be most 
appropriate now for that station, which is at the head of the 
Long Narrows, or Celilo Rapids, which extend from this point 
to The Dalles, Ore. The United States Government is now 
constructing locks at this part of the Columbia, an undertaking 
which is said to be exceeded in cost only by the Panama Canal. 
(Chapter 37.) 

Having procured canoes, the party embarked from opposite 
The Dalles, Ore., and descended the Columbia through the 
great gorge which cleaves the Cascade Range. Portaging 
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around the rapids at Cascade Locks, where Indian tradition 
says that the "Bridge of the Gods" formerly spanned the river, 
they descended the Columbia to Astoria, where they arrived 
February 15, 1812, nearly a month later than the detachment 
under Mr. McKenzie. (Chapter 38.) 

Mr. Ramsay Crooks and John Day, the Kentucky hunter, — 
who were mentioned at the opening of this paper, — had been 
left behind by Mr. Hunt, since they, with four Canadians, 
had become too exhausted from hunger and privation to con- 
tinue with the main expedition. These six having gotten to- 
gether near Weiser, Idaho, started in January, 1812, to follow 
the tracks left in the snow by Mr. Hunt's party and, ascend- 
ing Burnt River, crossed the divide into Baker Valley, where, 
like Mr. Hunt, they were disappointed at not finding any Indian 
encampment, since they were greatly in need of provisions. For 
some reason Indians appear not to have encamped in Baker 
Valley, possibly from some superstition. The Powder River is 
shown on the Lewis and Clark map as "Port-pel-lah," with the 
North Powder tributary as "Ta-kin-pa," which were names 
evidently learned from the Nez Perce Indians near Lewiston, 
Idaho. Captain Fremont mentions meeting an Indian in this 
valley October 15th, 1843, but his lodge was "in the mountain 
to the left" (Hunt Mountain). The late Hon. A. H. Brown, 
cnce the State Treasurer of Oregon, who was one of the first 
settlers in the Baker Valley, learned from the Indians that the 
valley was called by them "The Peace Valley," as there was a 
tradition that no battle had ever been fought here. The fact 
that the valley was originally caused by an earthquake, and 
since the city of Baker has been built an earthquake has oc- 
curred, it is possible that some superstition may have arisen 
in this connection. 

Not finding an Indian encampment, three of the Canadians 
turned back to the Snake River, while the other three travelers 
continued along the trail of Mr. Hunt's party until they reached 
the Grand Ronde Valley, where there was no snow. There, 
about the last of March, Dubreuill, the Canadian, became ex- 
hausted and was left with a lodge of Shoshones. 
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Mr. Crooks and John Day, with the aid of information gained 
from the Indians, managed to cross the Blue Mountains, and 
followed the Umatilla River to the Columbia, near Umatilla, 
where Chief Yeck-a-tap-am befriended them. From here they 
followed along the route of the present Oregon- Washington 
Railway to the mouth of the river, which has ever since been 
called the John Day, where they were treacherously robbed and 
stripped by some Indians, after which they managed to make 
their way back to Chief Yeck-a-tap-am near Umatilla, whose 
kindness to them was afterwards rewarded by a scarlet suit, 
like the household of King Lemuel. 

The party under Mr. Robert Stuart, which was returning 
from the Okanogan in Washington, fortunately picked them 
up and carried them to Astoria, where they arrived May 11th, 
1812, nearly two months later than the second group of the 
overland expedition. (Chapter 41.) 

While Mr. Hunt was at the junction of Hobach River and 
the south fork of the Snake, in what is now Uinta County, 
Wyoming, Carson and three other hunters were detached Sep- 
tember 28th, 1811 (Chapter 31). After a successful hunt they 
were attacked and robbed by Indians and one of the trappers 
was killed. Carson and his two companions made their way 
to the Boise Valley, Idaho, where they fell in with the four 
Canadians who had been with Mr. Crooks and John Day. These 
seven were picked up by John Reed, the clerk, while on his trip, 
during the summer of 1812, to visit the caches at "Caldron 
Linn," Milner, Idaho, and they accompanied him to the post 
Mr. McKenzie was attempting to establish on the "Shahaptan," 
probably the Clearwater River, Idaho (Chapter 52). When 
Mr. McKenzie abandoned that post, they went with him to As- 
toria, where this fourth and last group of the overland expedi- 
tion arrived January 15th, 1813, almost a year later than the 
first party to reach the goal of their long journey, and nearly 
two years and three months after the main expedition had left 
St. Louis. (Chapter 53.) 

When we read of the experiences of these travelers a century 
ago, we can understand something of the development of civil- 
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ization in the West, especially when we realize that now reg- 
ular trains carry passengers from St. Louis to Astoria in forty- 
two hours. 

The charge has been made that Washington Irving was ro- 
mancing when he wrote Astoria, yet from his detailed descrip- 
tions of natural features, it has now become possible to approx- 
imately identify the entire route, which lay through a formerly 
unknown wilderness, and in many places to almost be able to 
trace the footsteps of the overland expedition to Astoria. 



